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Much. haa :been written about the relationship between the 

exchange of pd^rspns, p?rticularly through and to sy^items of "^higher 

■ '■ ■ ' • ■ 

, " ■ ■ ' ■■ ■ ■ ,• • ■ . ■ .■ ■ ■ • ■■ ■ . . •■■ \ 

education, and the coTitribution of such exch^ges to C9nimerce , 
■peafce , and national d ev elofJment 1 In this paper^^ offer Va ^ 
different , though not inconsistent, perspective on the \ 
in ternationar exchange of persons by placing it within a paradigm 
of international ki^owl edge * efxchanjge. Next I will look at one c„ase 
of international knowledge exchange about which I have come to know 

• . ■ • . ■■■■■■ 

first hand: higher education policy. Finally, I shall ask a series., 
of policy questions which are relevant ' to the exchange of persons :-' 
and which may be answered more persuasively when such exchanges ar;e 
viewed in the broader perspective of the international exchange of 
knowledge and national policies affecting th^ itfhQle. ay^tem. The 

- ^ . • ^ ^ Membersliiplnformation: 800/424-2973 

• ...... 

■ ' r ' ^ ■ . • . ..• " 



three policy arenas ;I intend to expLWe ar/ iflimigrStfon 'polio 'r 
broadly construed ; nsti Jn^l seouriti^ policV . as " it affects ttS^ ' \ : ' ' 
exhange! of knowledge through pubiicUion/and by the tra^^l or'^ ^, 
persons; and finaUy, , the budgetari support of international 
exchanges •:and competin| claims foi^ the support of the" intern^tio% 



exchange of knoweldge 



T. A Paradigm of' the International Exhhage of Knowledge 

■ ■ V. - ■ ■ ^v:/' v:?:: V 

The complex syst^' ofi international knowledge exchahgle -defres 
deaecription by a simple .metaphor . That ' the" system is a network 
must be. assumed in .that at any .point and ' any. moment there are many 
messages being transmitted between, many po^nts;^ This network may . 
toest: be thought of . as a -web of contacts ^ some oi which 'linger an^ 
5ome:0f wnich are moAientary. , . ' 

•••Another metaphor is that.of center and periphery ^s 
^Otru^arized by Pi»ofessdr fohann Galtung in*Stock^^lm^;^^^^^^^^^^ 
to the flow: or exhanges there is little doutt %hat the systeni /is ./ 
.^Jominated by transmitters in the post-industrial .West , which 
constitute.the center, and received by outposts in the otrt»r • 
*orJSs,7 .whidh' c^^^^^^^ periphery.; But-the m^etaihor must be ' 

feve^i. riiore .complex because those who- receive in the .Third ,Korld , f or 
example, actually. constitute centers in th>ir. own countries,.(2) 



■M 




Finally^e have to understand that . the exVh^nge of to&v^|| 
■ goes'^on - at many, levels and throug.h^many media . ^. The levils' can -}? 
%the modt..|soptiistiGated--such as- tfie Information and knowledge f; 
in scholarly, journals and exchanges of^person3--or -the niostv^ 
mundane-je.g. '.'Dallas" as. shown on tv channel^s around the world'. 
The media- vary as in the previous examples--print, pers^o^^^^ , 
broadcast media. Most of these revels and media have- been " V" 
operational in the international exc'nange'of knowledge for at le£"st. 
the last decade; .but technologiQal^,revoXutions as well as a ^ 
ch^ng.ingvinterhational marketplace are enlarging the scale' and to 

ation in. the media. In the near : 
'and long-,term future, the ver^j natu/e of the hetwork and Its - ' 
central and per ipheral . characterist ics may well be transformed'. 



' ' y ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ t ■ ■ ■ J . -. 

. The implica'tions of these changes', ifor the nature and extent of 

the exchange of persons a,K*e not clears but a few possibXe : ■ •' 

ImpliGations deserve mention at the outset: first implication;'i3 

that ..we cannot under stand -the exchange 'of persons without greater 

understanding of the whole system o.f international ex^change of 

.knowledge', the ways in* vfhich media" arid levels ijiteTract. The 1/ ^ 

technological explosion of communication which allows ci tiz'ens in 

even remote parts of £>ie world to hear and see eve-nts elsewhere and 

to be influenced by. cultural artifacts of one 'coiintry ( par.tlburarly 

^ ' ' ,1 ■ ■ 

the -US), on a d-aily, basis increases th^motivafeiph for exchange of 

persons, but at the same time affects 4 ts prbbable ' f unctiJnV Long 

before an individual actually travels to another cour(try, he or she 
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,Ji^ve.<i.v*lpperf^„^.^.,,^,,,^ .onos^ntng it th.n the ^ 

- :;trav%lerv Of earlier •'ctecatie.s. . ^ ' V - * 



■:. , Another i„piioati<j* of the,' _tele=™„u„I=3tion3 revo^tion Is 
.Sre.ater .3e,.itivi-ty on ,the part of .fe .«ountrl%., on.e again , " 

- partioularly thV ,USa; . to- issues.of^.«reoy in : the transfer of 

- information, - because Of the>a.e^f it. distribution: I might add 

■t^at the revolution make, the i.poiitio5r|.eore.. p,lioiei atao.t 
inipo3s,iJj].e but even ttior^e ritYran^-i^i^ ^-^Mi^ -^' ' . • ' 

.diminishing difference between priht^|Mi.o^™ii,,i„;„3,,3 . 

thxs problen, even ^mo.e serioua, a, pointlcjj^ioh'l ^hall return ■ 



later-,- i . • ■ ■ ' :. 



. Finally, some of the funct^ns of bllef visits-e .g . , \ r 
international, ;n.eefcings meeti^jngs of the Xnte^natibnal -Stud'iJI 
.A3sociatlon--Wili^^b^ 

^Yiews can easily, and. less expen^iver^^^ through ' . ' 

teleconferenci^^. And^^^^.^^^ 

arranged through' computer 

boards and exc^anges^oif^data bases/' : « ' 

technological devolution may make -even more. impo^ the ex change' 
of persons for longer periods ,^ because . of t-he critical need for ^ ' • 
Citizens of different nations to come to understand those cultural^^^^ 
and social contexts of knowledge; Which neither ^he -tele^^^^^^^ 
the computer cary communicate. ' .• i . . n 
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So, a^* Ue' turn - to look rjore carefully at issues posed by the 
international ' exchange of persons, we must keep iri mind th^ V • 
ichanging nature ofvthe international system of knowledge exchange*. 
^^'tn^order to illustrate the interaction between . exchange* of perso^' 

and th,e larger knowledge- exchange system, at least -one case^ m-ay be ' 
■ ■helpful; ■ ■ _ * ^ , ■ ■ , • . . • 



r 



II. The Case of Higher Edjucation Pol^idy 



■ ■ * . • ■ . . » ■ ■ . , 

% • In order: to^ exploreVthe nature of the international knowledge 
, system in the area, of higher education policy, II want to survey 
three examples : the exch^ngis of views * ambiig professor iaL _ - " 
organizatioos in North America aryd Europe; the nature of--the 
process, of^ response to conservative governments ' approaches to <• 
retr.encnment .in the United States, Great ^Britain, and Canada;> and 
, fihally the impact of Ameriaan models of- graduate and undergraduate 

education ii^ Nigeria in the particular /s^&#ia ot a dista'nc^ learning 

:■' ■ ■ . . ■ • • ; ' ^ ' ' . 

masters -degree- program between the State University of vNew Yo^k 
Buff alo. and Alvai? Okkoku College in 'Owerri , Niger ia. . .AllVbf thesel 
case reports are based on 'participant obs'ervati>pr1 on my^part and * 
informed observation through the international' prgss, -but not r 

; ■ ' ^ ,. ■ . . : - ' ^^.vV • 1 : ■ ' . ^■ : 

.full-fledged case studies. So the lessons will be^iuggeslive , not ' 

\' ■ " ' ■■ ' ' • • . • ' . • > . ■ ■ • ' ^. 

, ogether the- reports will allow us . to ^frame 

some hypotheses about the internatibn-al :knpwledge system* as .it ' 



appVesr to 'higher .education policy 'artd to pro'vide some background 
to the. policy ,diaGussiori wniGh''will follow.,' * ' • . * 



v 



A. Informal Communication betvie^en Professorial' Organizations acros^s 
National Boundaries « ' . ^ ■ 

» ■ . . ■ *-. ... . ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ ■ 

•, Over* the decades ibere has beer^u a p'attern/oV communication ' 
'among- the organized professoriate in" Canada, Great Britain and the 
.ijnited States. At certain times in the post-war period , other 
v^count,f ies have also joined irregular but continu^g contacts - 
through a.. formai^d.tE^J^iza^ International' ' 

As.s<5ciatio,n of. Universl^^^^^ Prdfescsora .and Lecturers which^ha^ 
operated out of P^f^^ in the late 1 960sV ^the American 

organization pulled out and ever since thi s^.f ormal-organizition has 

. ■ ■ : / - . ■ ^ ■ - ■ ' ■ ■ ' " " ' . ; ■ . ' 

been viewed 'as irrelevant by the organized professoriate in many 

Western post-ipduijtrial countries. ^^^^v^ . ^ • : / . * " 

■ ' ^ V"''.'^'- . .■■ 

■ r ■ ' ' " ' ■" ■ ■ ' \ . ■ -'^ ' . .^0' ^- ■'■ ■ ■'■ ^ '^-^ ■■' ■■' 

In 1982, in response to domestic political problems in (Janada'; 
which threatened the political economy of Canadian hig.^er V> 
^ education, the Ganadian^Assaciatiohvof University Tegch'ers 

orgaprzed a meeting to which it invited" representatives .frbm fhe 

. ■ ' ' ■ > ,. *' ■ w • ■ ' 

Unxted States, Great. Br itain , France, and Australia. The topic was • 

retrenchment and /the^^^^^^^^^ challenge of governmen.tal changes in 

,a.number of countries .. The Canadians used the. occasion for' 

domestic politici.al purposes. The reports of responses to 

challenges in. the U.S. and Britain Were politically relevant in 



Canada. (3) The ^upporf? of the ^tK^n-neW Vr^^^ for 
"^ higher education was alao reported and .considered to be a lesson ' 
.. .to beVused in the Canadian political discussions. Each of . the • 
other Rational representatives of the fprofessoriate found ' 
F^feVences in peer politica-1 experiences which they viewed as ' 

. qelpful to'domestic debates. ' , ' 

... " ' . . 

•". ■ ■ . . . , . ., . ■ . . 

• . ' ■ f •■ ..' , . • . '. 

'■ . ' ■ '■ '.' ■ . ' ' ■ ■ ' * , • ■ ' ' ^ ■ •' ' ■ ■ ' • 

. . ■ Thi„3 meeting was an -important "opportunity for t^e exchange of 

politically relevant knowledge and the develo^nt of ^^.p^^ 
relationship^ which coojld be called upon lateen other settings. 
The international high.er Education press— specifically The Times- > 
lil£her. Ed ucation Supplement — yad already provided a forujn for the" 
exchange 'of information , but the opportunity for face-to- face 
. excnanges -was critical/to the construction of a continuing . 
communications network. • 

- .Because Of the perceived success Of >th^vToront meeting, a 
. setfond meeting wa;3 : held in London^ in^^^^ That meeting was more, 

private, bruf;it allowed tqV^^^^^^^ 

Cing -will l)e-;he^g.in the United §tates. either this^ysiar or; n^^^^^^ 

l ean ideritifyj^i number of outcomes trom/these meetings. The 
international university press through TtyC Times Higher Education • 
Supplement was; encouraged by the Mew Zealand.^ AssociatioTi o-f . 
University Teaahers -to have angular column reporting the ' 
activities of the* No'rth .Ajiterican and Commonwealth associations, 
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; whiGh allied ^ore regular exchange' of views. Th^ natlonar ' ' ' 
asBOGlatibns more regularly: consulted their fraternal groups on ■ ' 
domestic issues^ and sometinjes even directly involved \ : 
representatives from other countries. For example, I, as the . 
• General Secretary of the American Association of University 

Professorj. wrote regular appeals to Parliament at the request of 
^the Britiih and-participated: by videQ-tape in 

; Vancouver' organized by the CAuf to protest th^ British - 

Columbia provincial . government. 'so the combination of 
communicajions technology and the network^ created and^ Reinforced by 

. the meetijgs has^created 'an: operating i,nternational ■ k^^^^^^ . 

. system whjch has become' a meaningful cf^^nnel affectingV\jiigher * 
edycation|,olic^ in a number' of postlindustrial countries. \ ' . 



B. DeaXinif 
in 'the United 



with Conservative Governments' Higher E(jucation Policiei 
States, Britain ^'nd Canada ' ■ 



\ 



. The. bccasion for the establishment of more regular 
commurvic Jtlon between and among the professorial organizations in ; 
at least Ithr^e countr ies-the UVs. , ■Britain and Canada-^was; " ' 
governme|t..threats of OH actual implementation of retr 
higher e|ucation. The first occasion, for national cutbacks was 
provided -in- Great Britain , where the Thatch^.- Government cut 
universipes substantially. Responding, tcj Ihe cutbacks the ' b^^ 
Associatjion Pf University Teachers, had to assume a .much more 
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politically active role than it had played- in' the past and lQ>ked 
to the example of the American professoriate. ■ * ' 



' In responding to threats to tenure which flowed .from the 
government imposed retrenchment;, a number, of dit^ferent actors in 
the political process looked across the Atlantic for^guidance. At 
• the same time the British Assoc! at^on, of University Teachers" was • 
..in</olving the American Association of University Professors in its 
political response' to Thatcher , the ; Association of Vice Chancel lors 
was using AAUP policy documents to develOR its position in regard 
. to .tenure in^hard times. In Great Britain, academfc tenure was 
absolute and could be jpre,ached only for derelection of duty. In the 
Uni^ted States under 'the AAUP 's -Recommended Institutional - 
*. Regulations (4 ) . which guide good practice in this 
country,retrenchment could occur in- periods of bona fide fiscal 
ugency. The American approach was being advocated by the Vice 

. ^' ■ » ■ . /': /. 

Chancellors and- fought by the A.U.T. The A.U.T. even as recently as 
■the past month sought information from the AAUP about examples of 
^how teHure has protected academic freedom- in the U.S., since they 

Goul<j"find no examples of threat to academic freedom in- the U.K. 

Many o^ther changes in the British. tei?ure system were bfei'ng 'urged by 
Vthe Government and by the Vice Chancellors to make British .tencrre 

similar to the American system. • " ' 

' <, ■ , ■ ■ "' . . ■ 

While the British were ^looking to us for guidance concerning 
.political -Action and tenure, we looked to the British to understand 
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now their encouragement of early retirement as an approach to 
retrenchipen.t wa.s. working. We al'so followed with great 
Int^rest-and great: 5gkeptici-sm--their "new blooy appointments 
wltljout exp.ecta.tion . of tenure as a response to the graying of the - 
donl ;We also \ooked at the*governance issues posed by the . ' 



=> I. 



political decisions on individual campusVs and the seeming 
impoUce of the University Qrants Committee as.it dealt .with ^he 
Conservative Government. Great Britain .provided us with an 

• interesting opportunity- for comparativejjp.olicy analysis in regard 
to i£sues;-of political importance in the' United States.^ The 
interriatiohal knowledge sysj^em ~ through exchange of persons , . the 
in/ter national press, and continuing .informal communication through 
the riails i- provided knowledge which was clearly policy relevant ... 

^ to the American system of higher education. 

ihe response of thf Canadian Association of University 
Teacl|ers to' attempts to c^hange the structure of federal suppoH for 
'higher education in "Canada was also informed by. the American 
approach to similar problems'. Although the political economies 
differed — in Canada federal aid from the gavernment was given to 
the Provincial universities . as institutional support, while in the 
U,S .most federal aid was in,direct financial aid "to students or 
support or faculty rese^arch-.the model of . the ' Ari^er ican experience 
vfas' viewed as relevant by the Canadian policy actors. ' 



r - 



Because' Of' the common commitment to academic freedom 'as a 
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.JV^tificsti^^^ and standards were . ■ 

^ invoked irrprovini5ai. deb^ 

t*.e nature pfvt^nu^ ,,5^: pro^npesr changi^" 

. . in pr.vin.ial.^civn serv iae 'law were to t>e .ppli.d to. univ^^aiSes: 
■ The^rterican standards we^ as^helpful 'ih {arguing f6r V ' 

.di^f^erelvtiai :-^^^^^^^ of .rpAlty: ' m ^he Bri-tish Columbia case,-: 

•the-exchange Of persons play^^ ^ nQle in that the Ed^ciati 
Miniater-was an::M.D,..who. had^^r^^^ 

Princeton and; who was- I^^own respect American" p^^^^^^^^ | 
/number of American faculty as, well as; t^e AAUP itieir'^^^ 
. directly, to ;the mii^lster on .behalf of the mafntenancev,of . tenure^in 

BriUsli Col umbi^a "uni vers i tie si. . • ' , • ' , . 

• - . " • ■ ... * '. . 

: ;-f^>he.t^^^^ 

systems irlteractrng throug^^^^^ 
,a >m^ner Iwhl^^^^^ 

•lear^d.. something from^^t^ ' 
equamy^'of exi^trange, and u^ef^^^ 

doesjnot^pntrlb ute- mu^h to>ur ^nd^rstandi^g o^^^^^^^^^ nature of; trfe " 
exchar^ges , the -last' examp^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ shall see a " ' 

_plas.ic,ye.ample/bT the interna 

take the experience and standards of a post^^industrial 'cblntryl to' 
the .problems: ^f a third Vforld 'country i but' with Important el einents: 
Of a^daptation whlcyfi reqi^^ ; '. 

_tbe power .disparaties ; to be moderatecl if not" ov ercbme i;. k ' ; , 
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Cv A Third World Example 

■ ' ^ ^^^^^^ Okkoku College in 

Nigeria established a UNESCO sponsored project to upgrada ^the - : ^ '^^^^^^.■•^■^ . : 

faculty Of tiie College through a distance-learning Masters Degr 

program Offered by the ^Fac^alty of Educational StudiesVat ; ' . . - 

SUNY/Buffalo. Faculty ;from' buffalo ^^w^^^^ visit Owerri for 

relatively short periods during American vacations with 'at lea^t 

one American staying at the College for a full -semester. Students . / 

were expected- complete assignments and send them to^t^ US " ' 

during the term and to attend courses in Nigeria full time when ; - 

Americans were : thej^to teach . In addition to the :corresponden^^ ' ' 

component and on- ate teaching , books and journal s were sent to ' ^ " ^ 

Nigeria and audio^tapes exchanged: All ev^^^^^^ the program : " . 

by: the Nigerian^, the Americans, Ind UNESCO Were positive. 

. Another element, of t^^ was a plan for the University ^ ' 

Of Nsul^ka to take over the program and the awarding of degrees. " - . ^ 

This element never worked as wel 1 as planned for a range of 

reasons. The-program was viewed, as secondary by the faculty at ' \ 

^Sukka-some of them never showed up for their assigned teaching. : ' . 

Vnd secondly, the Students at Alvan Okkoku were, quite dissatisfied 

/ith Nsykka teaching because the American -approach to teachlr(g was;: ^ 

•ar more student centered and, to use the language, of 'two oi" my own 

■ tudents, "spoiled t^e students" who then expected different . 

ehaviour from Nsukka faculty. The politics of this'-comparisoh ' • ; 
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■ ■ ■■■* ■ ■ ; ■ ■ * ■ .■ ■ ■ ' ' ■ \ ■ >■.■. ■ . V. 

posed dangeroua challenges and the short-term exchange of persons ''^ 
contributed to ^the problem. At this writing Nsukka has taken overl 
the program and awards the degrees. ■ 

The polidy impact of the SUNY/Buffaro-Alvan Okko'ku program is 
hard to .evaluate. A of other campuses across Nigeria wished 

to replicate the program and indeed to involve SUNY/Buf falo. " 
directly, but the oil glut with its d'ecl.ine in frard currency for 
Nigeria diminished the funds available to UNESCO to support the 
activity. There, is no doubt that the model has become one which 
informs future planning about how post-industrial countries should 
work with local institutions in Nigeria. The problem' of the ^ 
attractiveness of the approach of American faculty to teaching in 
contrast to indigenous Nigerian faculty has not been addressed, 
is an interesting twist to the dominance of the' center over the 
periphery. My own view is that the way the Americans teach is 
probably better than that of some of thfe Nigerians who had to 
travel^away from their home campus and for whom the trip was a 
disincentive .instead of an adventure, so, in this rare case, vive 
la dominance. But the political tensions created by this impact 
could be quite damaging and therefore must be contained. 

D. The Lessons of the Higher Education Cases 

In all of these examples, the international knowledge system 
through all of Hts components has had some impact on higher 
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-education, policy and practice. But it is essential to undeVstand 
that to date only Model T technologies, have been used.. If 'we had 
computer and television based- networks of comirunication in place, 
internationally/.the impact in all cases w haNTe been even 
.. greater, more ""egiilar/^and more immediate. Personal contact has 
been an essential, motivating .force in each of the policy .examples , 
but other forms of communication have also contributed to the 
maintenance of relationships . In the future, the exchange of 
persons is likely to prompt the fur ther implementation of ; the 
technologies to encourage this greater communication. But the . 
essential role of exchahge of persons is unlikelir itself to 
diminish . 
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III. Policy Problems--American Examples 



The higher education policy case suggests thU exchange of 
persons and the other media of exchange of knowledge are closely 
interrelated and will continue to be. important. to the operation of 
the international knowledge system. This concllision courisels that 
we must be quite sensitive to the policy problems posed by rules' 
and regulations governing both exchange of persons ' and the use of 
systems of electronic and written communication. ,./^n that spirit I 
wish to examine three general arenas where policy p^-oblems are 
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.. arising and flag^ the policy Issues a impact J. 'the . ; • 

• international knowledge system. ' . - I'". ' . - 

. A.^ rmmigration Policy-Particul^y the McCarran-WSlter • 

Critixial to the operation, of i:!^^^ 
system is the free exchange of persons. W» in the United States " 
have often raised.%uestions about overly Restrictive practices in a 
■ number^of^ countries. But we ourselves have at least one statute as ■ 
. part- Of our. immigr^on policy which has acted as a barrier to the 
exchange of persons : .Section 212(aM28 ) of the Immigration and 
■Nationality Act-the ••ideological exclusion" provision of the 
McCarran-Walter Amendment" This section excludes from entering the 
US' all aliens who are .members of Communist or anarchist 
organizationsas Hell as those who "write, publish ... circulate , .. 
display or distribute.., .any written or printed matter advocating or • 
teaching opposition to alL •organized . government. . . " or "advocating . 
• and teaching the conomic, International and government doctrines of 
world communism. . •(See"The Case for Repeal , Testimony Submitted to 
the Select. Commission on Immigration and Refugee Policy"by The Fund 
for Free Expression , et .al., September, 1980. ) Regrettably; this 
provision has passed constitutional tests in the Supreme Court, and 
V have a situation where the Consular Officers and the Attorriey 
General of the United States regularly ^xclude visitors .on 
ideological grounds. 
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. Th.. current .policy of the federal: government. 1. that existing 
Visa law oao and shouW .,e used to limit the loss of Info^atlon in 
areas Of science and technology regulated by t he. Afomic Energy Act 
the Ar^s con-trpl Act, the^ Ex-port Administration Act, or' by • ' ' 
Executive Orders . ■ Undersecretary of State WllHam Schneider has ' " 
neld,,that; :existng..vlsa law can and. shoi:lV be used t6 control - 
potential as 'well as a.tuar.technologlcal loss. The government c'an: 
^eny a vi,a„^offer a cUdltlonal visa, or give an; unVondltional 

• in '■eoent months , according to; a. report of the National ' 
..search CounclKS,,^ ihe government has 'used all of' these powers 

- example, invited attendance by foreign scholars at scholarly 
inferences in the /united. States often provides the occasion for • 
xclusion under on^ or more sources of authority. One example is 

- exclusion of Cubans from regional meetings of the American ' 
nilosophical Society and Eastern Europeans excluded from 
pportunities to vtslt particular^ universities. A; recent scholarly 
onference. at UCLA, sponsored by both the University and the 
epartment of Defense, was limited to "American Citizens only » 

he impact.of all of these regulations can be seen m the report of 
OMEX, the federal authority which revi*ews cases referred by the' ■ 
tate Department. Most /of these cases Involve nationals fVom . 
>mmunist countr les, and only those which ai-e formally presented 
.rough appeal or selection for review. Tables 2 and 3 m the ' 
.pendlx are Informative but only a small part of the- probable ■ 
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Recently t^he Fund for Free Expression has resurrected ' 
coalition' to try to wepegl Section 212(a) (28 This 'poli tical- 
effort is directly rele^ to maihtainirig the ;free exchange of ■ ' 
persons. The Corson -Report of the Natoinal Commi'ttee on Science " 
and Responsibility, SQientif ic Xommurjication and National \ 
Security (1982) urged restraint in limiting exchange of persons. ' . 
Equally relevant has been the general debate over' immigration 
policy in^the last Congress^ in ^^its consideration of the' - 
Mazzoli-Simpson Bill, which , is currently on hold. Few of the 
issues of greatest importance in^ regard -to the short-term exchange 
of persons were addressed Tin the Mazzoli-SimpscJn bill, so there is 
a'need fo^r the review of current policies governing the movement of 
persons in and out of the United StatesVas well as ari effort to 
repeal Mc3«arran- Walter. The effectiveness of the international 
knowledge exchange system is dependent upon' the openness of . 
exchange of persons as well as the openneas^of the 
telecommunication and exchange of the' printed word. 

B. National Security Controls on the Exchange of , Ideas and 
Protection of Compltitive Advantage Through Barriers to Publication 
and Communication 

■ . ■■■ ■ : • • ■ .•' ■' .'. ■ ; ' ' ■■ 

. In recent years there have been a number of attempts by the 
Reagan Administr^ion to impose hew- limitations on the free . 



. •-• ■ .■ ■ ■ . • 

exchange of knowliedge both inside the country and especially 

'between the US arid-other^ countries^. All of these efforts have been 

in the name of ,ei ther national security; or^ protecting* conipetitiye . 

- advantage; • The Corson Report position expressed in 1982 and 
reaf f i^med rri the recent, report to thef: National Academy of Sclehces 
Committee on Science, Engineering and Public Policy, advocated a ' 

. policy of "security by 'accomplishment"— . in other words , byV I 
prbmoting scienti fib productivity— instead of '"Security by 
secrecy"— a strategy of control and limitation. However , the record 
sirice. the Corson ' Report is not encour^ing. (6) 

In addition to the activities af the Department of State in 
denying visas to forfeign academics, other departnienfes. have 
establMshed limitations on foreign .visitors .. The Department of • 
Energy pr&posed a regulation to recjuire holders of unclassified'^^ .^^ 
iriformatioh about nuclear energy to apply the same restrictions to 
that information applied to restricted materials. = 



. Two Presidential directijves are especially ominous'. Executive 
Order 12356 (Apjril , 1982) broadened the power of the Executive" 
Branch to classify in-formation as vital to the national; security ' 
. and therefore, nrt available for. .publication. It enables the 
v;;E:xecutive Branch to ha]ft the presentation,' publication or . even 
■scholarly exchange of papers not classified and not drawn from any 
ci'assified source. It al lows ■ the review of papers before 
presentation. The second directive, the Presidential Directive on 



Safeguarding National Security l(i^form.ation(March , ,1983 ) requires ^ 
that all persons who have access to classified ^information sign "a ; 

. prepublication review agreement to "assure deletion of/: /classified '. 

^.information." Under this directive the government -may 'TequirV 
anjrbne with curi-ent or past "acces's to high-level , cl^ssifi^d 

■ information to submit any writing intended for publication to the 
sponsoring government agency for rev-iewTN, , — 

. . At thiA^writing, in response to to an 

'appropriation bill sponsored by Sehator' Mathfas of Maryland , the 

■ President has decided to suspend hi^ Directive on Safeguar-ding 
National Security Informationy but the problem of government 
intrusion remains. The" other statuatory authority outlined ■ 
earlier , such as export • license control 'by the .Department of 
Commerce, gives the governipent controls over exchange of ' 
information which hgve in the past been nonexistent except in times 
of war. The threat to the free, international exchange of knowledge' 
is real and is beirg. exercised. Last spring the international 
orgnization of optical engineers Viad' a meeting disrupted by' the 
Pentagon claiming the right to review all papers being presented 
which were in any. way. financed by the pepartment..- This latter 
example illustrates another control mechanrsm— the use o.f ♦ 
contractual language in federally sponsored research. This erection 
of , prepublication barriers with its exercise of prior restraint . 
threatens the very heart of the exchange of knowledge in written ^ 
form. It also., undoubtedly will b6 applied to the transmission of 
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informatidn through media of telecommunication. . / •< % . 

■ • ■ . ♦ • . ' ' • . ■. , ■ • . 

The principled objection to this form of impediment to the * 

„■''■. ^ V ' ■ ■ ■ *■■ ■ ■■ . ' ■ • 

free flo^w of knowledge was put elotjuently by Committee A of the ^ 
■■■ American Association -of University Professors which argued We must ^ 

coi?tinue to conten-d with a formidable adversary, but why should the': ' ' 
• ^ame principles; that have governed free enquiry by academic 

researchers not be found serviceable in these anxiou^ times? We V 
make a fatal barg.ain if we allow; the freedoms that have 3o long • ; % • 
been exercised in this country to ' the .beneflt of all to become • - 
diminished, whatever the concerns which are now motivating some \,l 
government officials... Our penchant fdr executive .secrecy is not in ! 
our own or in the world 's best interest . "(7) ' I would add that the - 
very system of knowledge exchange which informs' the world serves us 
■ beiter than most just because, of our history of freedom of speech 
and opportunity to hear . This policy issue will continue to be 
central to the maintenance* of the international exchange of- r 
knowledge and will require'scareful monitor tota-1 \ 

\ knowledge network is to be maintained with integrity. Whereas 
McCap ran-Walter challenges the. medium of 'the exchange of persons, 
these national security directive^ and exJort c'ohtrols challenge 
. the media of print and telecommunications as well as exchange . 'of ' 
•persons ais part of the international knowledge exchange system. 



C. Financing. thl International Exchange of Knowledge--Persons andv 
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Pudre'ta.are aironfr the most Important indicators of the value 
ciy^temc. Qf ibGietie^. The- trencii^ of national 'csu^port! for%<Te V.'^: 'i 
exchiange of persons and .the c^mrnunic^tioni. aystem^ for thVexc^ 
of ideaci are mixed . In .thi ^ :br ief e^csay , I iijal l not attempt to ' / 
>urvei|;varioua national budgetcs over time in term a.: of their 
investment in: 'the^nterhational exchange of knowledge. ,T cihall 
only ,ftag thici aa an iciciue\nd offer aome obseryatio.na on ArreriGan 
trendii , . , ". « . 



In tne laat four yeara, a number of attempta have been made to ,: 
reduce aupport for the Fulbright Prograrr, which conatitutes .the 
rrajor aqurce of funding for med ium-term internatibnal exchangea. 
rhia year the Adminiatration proposea an increaae from $89. T:j8 to 
.^^108.:J81^million. The budget of the United Statea Information 
Agency alao haa increaaed in the l^at few yeara, /tsut the reaburcea 
inveated in- international pr'ograma. by NIH and NSF have dimlni ahed • ' 
■in- re'al terma. The Adminiatr ation haa. tried to zero funding of ' ' / 
; intiernational programa in the Department of Education. The aupport . 
q^f reaearch from goyernment aourcea or from private foundationa 
concerning ;the- international exchange of knowledge has almost : 
diaappeared(8 ) . »Althpugh these trenda are mixed , and. they do not 
reflec-t trenda* in private aupport, they certainly auggest*that ■ . V ♦ 
aupport for the internigtional exchange of knowledge throut;h either 
the exchange of peraons of the exchange of ideas haa not ranked 
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■riil^h on the national agenda,. . ^.. ^ | 



There ai 



M|e now^jorre Initiativeii to try to. increase Federal V ' 
^^^^-^^--^^^^^^^^ 

Si,nqn ha. .pon.oried ;i.egi.lation^.recentlf pa.aed : by^ the Hous.. which 
would increase support for intern a tion;allst^ 

presently changes i^^ ' the re#hori,2ation of ^he Higher 

■Education Act which would increase F^dei-al fund^ 
.■ legislation is -er^ different, fro.- getting it^p^ 

. ;. The io^pprtance of Public investmenti in internatioh^ 

exc|,ange suggests the role of .eholars ; i| needs for 

" furjther sAipport .and the pr;if,abili ties af:Teai; return oh the ^ . ■ 

in^^estment. If the international; knowledge ■sy^steniU take 
■ a<JVantag_e of the technological . revolutiohs^^^^^^^^^^^ . ' - I 

trjdttionai ;a|gvities which contribute:^ 

>/iil na.ve tc^^yote -more energy :t^ intervM^^ /iH; the^^p^ : . 

process as iV Vakes programmatic and , hud^^:tVd^c,is-3^oni^^^^^^ 

CONCLUSION ' \' \'. ■ ■ ' ,. ' : / 

. As we vien the exchange- of persons in thevconte^ / " , 

internationai:knowledge:system,vwe are io^ 

knowled.se .exchange_ between countries which has l.een- facilitated'^by . 
technology to the. degree th.a t there is gr ea ter ease' of : . 
transportation between countries. But the most^.sigaficant impac 
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;;: -.of technologj yet to cof^e th^ effect of n;ew oommunicatibn^- 
• .^tecjjnolpg W on the very needWr actual physical ex-change of^ ' 
.per.ion^i in proer^o' ex^v^ange ;knowled.ge. Th? nature of continuing > : 
. . .. exchange wr^ch^ll flow fro,. personal contact will be , 

enhanced bi^ colter , and te>tcWunlcation. technol^g^^^^^ , • 

■ : cheaper and th^re^ore more; regular ongoing- commurrica tion. The ^ 
. - .-reiding of media whibh .^ and 'electnonic; - 

■ communication, will al.o have an effect on the choice of media". : " 
' including personal vicsitci and exchangea. 

Ithiel de Sola Pool provideci a penetratinp- analyciia of thi a ' 
pnenomenon .in h is " n e w Technology .Profe^cior de , 

Sola. Pool Chart., the 'hi.tory of the r^iation.hip. between print and . 
electronic niedia and the changing reg'ulatory pattecnci-' aci they have^ 
;a.ffected freedom l>f corrrrun icationa . Pe emphasize a in the American 
, . ;cant^xt^ the strength of the Fircit Amendment in regard/tp print and 
■ its weakne^des in the' regulating of electronio media. The: meldihg . 
.Of print and electronic 'nedia has put at risk-protection for... 
freedom of ex-precjiion 

.-. - . I nave outlined c^me of the limitation^: on freedom orexchange 
of .persons and freedom^of exchange of .knowledge through ' 
..■•publication between the United States and cither cQ,un tries. These l- 
; tnreats will increase as ;new^, modes of communication and eomjuter / ^ 
technology and the tr^ansforma^tion of the knowledge marketplace 
. -increase access to and ijse\ of electronic and;^ for -the 
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,:erxonanae or Unc^edge. ^^e' regulation, of electronic cornmunication 
J^a^rp..^bo^gr. con,titul^ a special pr:;blern at the same time th^t • 
j^f^e't^^^ significant new^opportunitles.for the ^ 

^; <f>rtinui^g ex^ange of da.t^ and views." 

i'.-'i-;-] ■■. . ' ^ < - ' . , ■ , . ■ / ■ ' : . V ■>:■■■ 

: ■ . ■ . . ■ "• ■ ■ 

y The. transformation of the ^ internationar mar ketplace * wh ioir bo^ 
. ^ollow;^ frorn and causes the communications reyolutdon also at '^ne J 
and the ,ame time ' increases the demand for freedom of :knowledge^ '^ 
exV^nange and national barriers t^ l eaks Pf special . knowl^dgeV' The 
international >'arket wWich has, elevated Taiwan and Korea, Fexico 
: anrArgentina into major actors in producing hightech' prbd^ts as 
^ well . as basic commoditiec. has made the monopor^^^^ 
valuable at /the sam^ time that it h.. rr^ade: the acquisition of 
^knowledge aboyt-ither countries and the world order ever more " 



' ecicierxtial , 



. .The exchange of ; pe^i^ons and the unique" form, of understanding, 
wnich presently ^an only ^ 'achieved by Interaction betwee^^^^ 
people Of fer. the be^t hope of creating a climate 'of understand ing • 
where tne new technologies can; actually; enhance intercouri betwee^^^ 
cultures and competitors. Media rray^meld ,: but people ,w^^ ' 
different and need_ to understand that^ich bonds and that which >' 
distingui.i^;:.. We cannot .expecf the exchange: of persons' to, operate 
tomorrow i^. a manner consistent wi^^^^ the context V 

of. the system of international excha^ knowledge, At he new' ■ • 

.t^ecnoologies- wiU sti-.!- depend on old contacts, , Thg :felic^ ' i 
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problem. We fac^ ^^^^f^-^^^^^^^ - 
• af exchange can, b;e dealt with; o.nly.tnrpu^^^^^ 

the .con^plexity of ^he la^^ger^ ^yWerr and appreciating' fhe .impiicity 
.Jf .hurr.an interaction . •^oiAg\equire^' rroying : the exc^ange ^br V Z. • . • : 
■knowledge' requires' bbjt^h^l r , , - J. " : . ,'' ; ' .■ -■, , ' 



Irving J. Spitzbe.rgv. Jr.:^--^/' 
General Secrfet'a^y-i- 
AAUP* ■ : . ' a' 
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. *A11 of the statements made in. this paper represent~cynly the views 
of tne author and are not the official views o 
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